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ABSTRACT 

It has been alleged that 2-year colleges often seek 
transformation to a 4-ysar status. This survey reports on an- analysis 
of institutional changes that have occurred in 72 junior colleges 
from 1958-59 through 1967-68, Institutional information is profiled 
on the basis of the following factors- [1) year of academic extension 
and location by state; [2) institutional control; (3) type of student 
body; (4) enrollment size; (5) academic calendar system* (6) presence 
or absence of regional accreditation; (7) year when the regionally 
accredited institutions first offered junior college work; (8) type 
of curricula represented on the 2- year campuses prior to academic 
extension; and [9) type of curricular adaptations accompanying 
changes to 4-year institutional status, A detailed discussion of 
these factors as related to the overall spectrum is presented as well 
as the actual statistical data, (Author2H5) 
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Recent legislation involving either the : establishment or reorganisation of a 
two-year college system has been passed in several states. Accompanying the estab- 
lishment of post-secondary institutions is the frequent accusation that the junior 
college^ is a very unstable institution. This newest segment of higher education has 
been confronted with the allegation that it often seeks transformation to a four-year 



status. 

^„u‘1urf- l 

Xt was assumed that , this investigation iuito the recent activity oi two-year col 

i 

leges in the area of academic extension would be of interest and value to boards of 
trustees, educational agencies and professional organisations, and the students, 
faculty, and administrative personnel involved with the community college movement in 
the United States, To arrive at a conclusion ,' 1 about the occurrence of vertical ascen- 
sion of such institutions, the following questions were posed: Has a rapid scansion 

of two-year college elevation taken place in the past ten-year period? Do such factors 
as type of institutional control, student enrollment, and curriculum affect the possi- 
bility of academic elongation? Is the junior college a transitional institution? In 
essence, can the statement be made that the two-year institution is a permanent seg- 
ment of higher education. These and similar aspects of upward extension of selected 
two-year colleges will be acknowledged in this article. 

Description of the survey 

This survey reports on an analysis of two-year institutional oranges thaw have 
occurred in ?2 junior colleges during 1958-59 through 1967 - 68 , Institutional infor- 
mation has baen profiled on the basis of these factors: ( 1 ) year of academic exten- 

sion and location by state, (2) institutinnal control, (3) type of student body, (4) 
enrollment size, ( 5 ) academic calendar system, ( 6 ) presence or absence of regional 
accreditation, (?) year when the regionally accredited institutions first offered 
junior college work, ( 8 ) type of em'rieulumsr represented on the two-year campuses 
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prior to academic extension, and ( 9 ) type of curricular adaptations accompanying 
changes to four-year institutional status. 

A larger number of two-year institutions in operation during the ton-year period 
would have been included if the criteria for selection had been extended to include 
all institutions, as listed in the United States Office of Education (USOS) direc- 
tories, that one© offered two years but less than four years of academic work,** 
Institutions not commonly included among typical junior colleges— Bible institutes, 
seminaries, o^her single— purpose professional and technical schools, and proprietary 
institutions — were excluded from this survey. It is also important to note that no 
attempt was made to identify, determine, or analyse the reasons underlying the changes 
in academic status of the profiled institutions. 

Institutions included in this study were identified from the annual issues, 
I958-59 through I967-68, of the Education Directory . Part 2,1 Higher Education . 

The directory sections listing "institutions reclassified ,, wore reviewed and it was 
determined what colleges met the selective criteria used in the study. Another rosoari 
source of institutions undergoing upward extension is the annual Junior College 
Directory prepared by the American Association of Junior Colleges from returned 
questionnaires mailed to member institutions. Originally, that directory and the 5th, 
6 th, and 7th editions of the American Council on Education's American Junior Col 1 eges 
wore to have been used as cross references with the USOE directories. Since the infor- 
mation for the two professional associations* publications is secured either from vol- 
untary mailed returns or from referral reporting by educational agencies and depart- 
ments, incomplete reporting prohibited such verification, To provide consistency in 
the survey, USOE directories were then used as the sole source of institutional infor- 
mation. 

The USOE directory makes a policy of continuing a two-year classification for an 
institution until it has conferred baccalaureate degrees, not when the institution 
announces the change and has begun offering a higher level of instruction. Due to the - 
possible influence of the pending higher curricular offerings affecting the; kinc of 
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student body, college onnollment, and perhaps the academic calendar. Information on 
the qualifying institutions was gathered from the preceding directory, e.g., profile 
data on institutions changing from a two-year status as of 196?-68 was collected from 

the 1966-67 issue* 

Review of literature and related research 
A search of the pertinant literature revealed several observations, surveys and 
studies related to the process of academic extension, Schultz and Stickler^ have 
pointed out the phenomenon of vertical extension of collegiate-level academic program 
and that such a process is not restricted to the community college level, although 
most of such reporting in the professional journals does relate to two-year colleges 
becoming four-year institutions. Still, there is a dearth of available literature on 
the two-year institution.: academic shifts. . Blocker, Plummer, and Richardson* in l$S 

stated that a weakness in state legislation is "the lack of a decision regarding tne 
transformation of two-year colleges to four-year colleges." They suggested that with 
out definite action on this question political maneuvering would result at each 
session of the legislature. BrumbaughS wrote in a 1966 research monograph that "the 
reasons for the changes from junior to senior college status have not been studied 
systematically," During the same year, Morrison 6 made the statement that "possioly 
no subject in administrative organization is more deserving of close and careful stua 
than the criteria needed for change from two-year to four-year colleges. " 

Soils, ^ in an unfinished study conducted in 1962, recorded the fact that almost 
ROO two-year colleges were established in the 1940' s and 1950's. Of this total eight 
percent, or 32 institutions, all privately controlled, had become four-year campuses. 
Two articles by Eells and Martoran^ published in 1957 relate clisely to the subject 
under review. In analyzing the number of junior colleges that became senior colleges 
during the span of 19^6 through 1955 - 56 , the co-authors found that 91 junior col- 
leges, approximately eight per year, became senior institutions. Eells and fcartorono 
also dealt with an analysis of curricular changes which occurred in the institutional 



transition, Kughes 10 reported on seven church-related colleges that made an academic 
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extension during the period of 1955 to 1966, lie concentrated on the impact of eurric. 
ular chan cos in these transcending institutions, • Bill 11 presanted selected data span- 
ning the years '1946-196? dealing exclusively with curricular shifts in upward extend- 
ing two year colleges. 

Reynolds 1 2 cit©d the period elapsing between publication of the 5th and 6th 



editions of American Junior Colleges (1960-1964) as having produced 31 junior colleges 
that became four-year colleges. Of that number six were independent junior colleges 
and 13 wore church affiliated ; the remainder were under public support, Morri son J 
examined data from the Education Directory and found that 81 of the 656 two-year col- 
leges in existence during the three-year period of I 962 -I 965 had been reclassified as 
four— year institutions; all but four were privately-controlled colleges, 

15 * 

Browni^in writing about tho manpower outlook for the 1960’s, and nollis, in 
speaking of facilities for higher education, both supported the idea of vertical ex- 
tension of community colleges on the grounds of national needs. Smith 1 g contended that 
two-year institutions make the change in order to better serve the educational needs 
of their students', 

McConnell ^contended that the process of upward extension is largely motivated : 
by a desire for professional status and prestige. He acknowledged the well known 
"hierarchy of education prestige and value" in which '-’their seems to be some kind of 
’pecking order' of public prestige,? Hom lS expressed the opinion that pressures of 
junior college faculties "to achieve greater academic respectability" was an important 
contributing factor in bringing about the transition of junior colleges to senior 
college status, Medsker^in 3960 reported a survey of the attitudes of a nation-wide 
sample of faculty members at 74 previously two-year colleges concerning the conversion 
of their institution to four-year status. Contrary to Horn's contention, almost two 
of three faculty members ' would have preferred to have their institution remain as a 
two-year college. Mont gomory 20 f o und that an even smaller proportion of faculty mem- 
bers in Florida community colleges wdild accept the idea of seeing their institutions 



become a senior college. 
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Forrill, Eyeing Jacksonville University (Florida) as a. case study in 1957, 
attempted to establish criteria for the successful transition of a private junior 
college into a. private senior-level institution. Rouoche? 2 in his study of Furs K in 
College (Forth Carolina), conducted a case study of this private denominational insti- 
tution that made >-no upward transition in 1962 to a senior liberal arts college, he 
round that adequate financial support appeared to bo a fundamental rec: uiremont in any 
such attempted transition. For© recently, Gott 2 ^sought to determine to what extent 
the two-year college founctions continued to be performed in the new academic format 



of two colleges and identified factors that seem to mitigate for and against contin- 
uation of these functions. Schultz and louecho , 2 ^"in a 1966 observation, reminded 



other junior colleges that were contemplating transition to senior college status to 
take heed of the case study conducted on one southern institution, and also reminded! 



them of the adage — "all that glitters is not gold," 

The most comprehensive study to- date of vertical extension of institutions of 
higher learning was.' cbnduot&d by Schultz and. Stickler; 2 -^ Included with their analysis 
levels of institutions undergoing the vertical extension process was identifi- 
cation of aspects of institutional operation that may have been significant in the 
decision and in its subsequent success. The findings of their pilot study covered the 



11-year period of 1953-5^ through I 963 -&, during which 319 institutions were iden- 
tified as having initiated academic extensions, . Included in that total were ?2 junior 



colleges of which' 11 were public, 23 independent, and 38 church-related institutions, 
Tho preceding review of the professional writing suggest a growing awareness of 
the nood to study the seemingly perpetual process of upward gravitation in institutions 
of 'higher ‘learning. There likely is no one set of guidelines and policies concerning 



academic elevation which can be applied to all institutions in all states, however, 
the need for an inclusive, carefully designed, systematic appraisal of such junior 
college activity is readily apparent as rapidly growing populations and demands for 
additional four-year college opportunities create pressures for an expansion of cur- 
ricular activity at the upper -division level j 



Analysis of two-year colleges undergoing academic extension 
Tabic 1 deals with the classification of the 72 selected two-yea - institutions 
included in this ton-year survey by academic year and location by state. (insert 'fable I) 
A range of three to nine two-year colleges could be observed annually in terms of in- 
creases in upward extension until the final year of the period covered by this survey. 
The highest incidence occurred in 1967-68 with 18 , and the lowest in 1960-61 with three. 
On a geographic basis, Hew York and north Carolina with seven institutional changes 
each and Missouri with six led the other states. In all, 29 different states plus 
the District of Columbia and the Virgin Islands were involved in at least one two-year 
college reclassification. The highest number of institutions affected by academic ex- 
tension in a single state during a calendar year was three. Worth Carolina was in- 
volved in reclassification of junior colleges during five of the last ten years. 

However, more than one-half of the geographic units involved contributed just one insti- 
tution during the period surveyed, 

) 

Table 2 is an analysis of the selected two-year institutions that undertook 
academic expansion during the 1956-59 through 1967-68 period by (1) type of institu- 
tional control, (2) type of student body, (3) enrollment category,, and C^) academe 
calendar, (insert Table 2) 

(1) Type of institutional control . The number of transformed institutions under 
denominational auspices almost doubled the number under independent and state sponsor- 
ship (all public institutions both under state and local control! were included under 
one heading). Although the public institutions were involved less than church-affiliated 
colleges in upward extension, it must be remembered that state-sponsored institutions 
were involved more than independent colleges and also .enrolled a higher proportion of 
students than both non-publie college typos. Ho more than three two-year institutions 
under independent control were affected daring any single year, while as many as seven 
church-affiliated colleges and eight state-controlled colleges were involved in a sim- 
ilar calendar period. 



(2) Typo of studen t body . In excess of two of throe institutions involved in 
vertical extension had a coeducational enrollment on thoir campuses. However, tno 
number of coeducational institutions involved was in proportion to the percentage 
breakdown of all coeducational and single-sex two-year institutions operating in the 
United States, The fewest number of institutions involved had all -male enrollments. 
Since seminaries were deleted from the roster of institutions studied, this may account 
for the noticeably small number of all-male colleges represented. The all-female col- 
leges were involved in more than ono of ovory five institutional changes in academic 
classification. 

(3) Enrollment category. Just .more than throe— fourths of the reviewed insti- 
tutions had an enrollment of less than 1,000 students. Also to be noted is that >3 
of the 72 institutions, studied, or forty-five percent, had fewer than JOQ students 
enrolled, Tho highest proportion of colleges with low enrollments were privately- 
controlled, primarily church— related institutions. Only five institutions, public or 
private, had enrolled in excess of 2,000 students on their campuses, 

(4) Academic , calendar . Nearly eight of every ten Institutions operated on the 
semester calendar system at the time of their involvement in academic elongation,. 

About 17 percent of the revised institutions had conducted their academic programs on 
the quarter system while only three two-year colleges that underwent curricular trans- 
formation operated on the trimester calendar. The percentage of involved institutions 
with a semester system was in proportion to the national distribution of two-year 
colleges with such an academic calendar operation. The same distribution held wrue 
for the former two-year institutions that operated on the quarter and trimester academic 
calendar systems, . 

Table 3 reflects on an annual basis the geographic location of the accredited JO 
junior colleges by the six regional accrediting associations. The 23 remaining insti- 
tutions without regional accreditation are reported by the years in which they init- 
iated academic elevation, (insert Table 3) 



Tho geographic distribution of the accredited two-year institutions, by the 
boundaries of the regional accrediting associations, revealed that a significant con- 
centration existed in tho Southern Association with 22 institutions represented; tho 
large area covered by the North Central Association was in representation next with 
Ip elevated institutions. Only two colleges within the Northwest Association were 
included, and tho other three regional associations all had either throe or four cases 
of two-year colleges seeking extensions. This distribution was not unusual since the 
most prominent type of institution affected by institutional gravitation was the 
church-affiliated college and a sizeable number of such institutions are located in 
the southern part of the United States, 

Equally important, however, is the fact that more than 30 percent of the total 
involved colleges with gravitational desires were not accredited by any regional asso- 
ciation, There was not a significant number of such institutions in any similar geo- 
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graphic pattern however* This^jcahogory of ’ institutions did provide an educational 
program with, some degree of academic standards which allowed thorn to be included in 
the USOS directories* Generally, that recognition was given by the respective state 
departments of education or by a state univor sity , Still it remains that a signij-i- 
cant number of institutions without the academic recognition that accompanies regional 
accreditation sought to expand their curriculum^ even though their two-year academic 
programs may not have been of demonstrated quality or stability. 

For the 50 regionally accredited two-year institutions included in this survey, 
the year in which junior college work was first organised was determined from pasu 
editions of tho American Junior College , Table 4 provides categorization of whe 
accredited junior colleges into calendar periods during which junior college instruc- 
tion was begun, (insert Table 4) 

i 

Nearly one-half of those transitional institutions, were organized for the two- 
year level of academic work during the decade of 1920-1929, This is not particularly 
surprising since the first growth period of two— ye^r colleges in the United dtat 



es was 



during the early part of this century. Interestingly, only nine institutions affected 
were established prior to 1920, and only two of the transformed junior collages wore 
initiated after 1940, ' Two-thirds of the two-year colleges that underwent institu- 



tional metamorphosis were organised for junior college work during tho twenty-year 
span of 1920-1939- 

All instructional curriculums are classified by the tJSOE into eleven separate 
categories for purposes of entry into the directory. The various curriculums avail- 
able on the campuses of the ?2 selected institutions were analysed both before and 
after the change in academic status. The currioulums prior to their revisions or ex- 
pansions are shown in Table 5 by category and academic year, (insert Table pJ 

Prom the original pattern of eight curriculums found in the two-year colleges, 
the conversion to four-year status did not affect the number of separate curricular 
classifications although it did affect the curricular classifications themselves. 



The following changes were mades (1) professional or technical, and terminal-occu- 
pational, and (2) liberal arts and general, with 1 or 2 professional schools at the 
four year level, were added and replaced (1) terminal— occupational (below bachelor's 
degree), and (2) professional or technical, and teacher preparatory, which were avail- 
able at the sub-baccalaureate level. 

At the two-year level of academic operation, it was found that more than four of 
every ten of the selected institutions were formerly in the category of liberal arts 



and general, and terminal— occupational. The classification of liberal ar^s and general 

teacher preparatory, and terminal— occupational was the next most numerous two— ye—r 

jvC H " 

curriculum to undergo transformation. These two curriculums accounted for -66H 2-/5- 
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percent of the curriculums that were 



affected in the institutional gravitations’. 



To draw a comparison of shifts in curricular emphasis, the academic offerings of 
the new four-year institutions were reviewed. Table 6 provides an analysis of the 

* i 

curriculums as they were affected by thej revised academic programs in the two— ye-r 



institutions, (insert Table 6) 



The Most popular new curriculum at the four-year level was liberal arts and general, 
teacher preparatory, and terminal-occupational and was initiated in more than one of 
every three newly revised institutions. The category of liberal arts and general, and 
terminal occupational was chosen by 18 institutions as the new or revised curricular 
lormat; the category of liberal arts and general, and teacher preparatory was selected 
or retained by 1 7 two-year co ll eges , 

The general tendency in over 75 percent of the two-year colleges was to retain 
and expand the original 'curriculum in the process of implementing a four-year program, 
Ko particular curriculum for upward extension was favored by either the public or non- 
public institutions. 

Discussion 



A significant portion of the publicly-controlled institution's budget, as com- 
pared to a non-public two-year college's, is appropriated from tax moneys. Thus, a 
state-assisted institution can more successfully anticipate the source of income nec- 
essary to implement a new or expanded academic program. Unless a church-related or 
independent two-year college is already in receipt of a substantial endowment, can 
rely on its tuition income to cover a significant portion of the instructional costs, 
has an alumni with demonstrated loyalty, and/or has a "financial angel" in the wings , 
the likelihood of its successfully implementing ‘ a four-year program, economically 
speaking, is at best a risky one. 

Increased library holdings, a more qualified and specialized faculty, more pro-, 
fessional administrators (thus increasing the appearance of Parkinson's Law^^), a” 
probable lower teacher-student ratio at the upper-division level, and some expansion 
and rehabilitation of the physical plant are all obvious factors that accompany the 
gravitational process. Chambers estimates that unit costs in the upper division are 
necessarily about twice as high as in the lower division* Ho continues by familiar- 
ising us with the maxim, "Every now enterprise is an island of high costs during its 

n 

firs o year of existence* Serious attention to such economic items as those mentioned 



here needs to bo given by all institutions considering academic expansions. 

Still, exterior and interior forces are at work to keep the junior colleges 
conscious that some constituencies would like to see an academic extension. Enter- 
prising political officials, labor leaders, leading local citizens, and well -moaning 
ousinoss and industrial leadnrs have helped create the interest in expanding a two-yo 
institution to a baccalaureate degree granting college. Interior pressures from stu- 
dents wishing to continue their education while residing at home and holding a part- 
time job, along with parental concern about financing the last two years of the bach- 
elor s degree (with the possible concurrent room and board costs and even non-resi- 
dent tuition) contribute to the pressure to add an upper— division program. 

kany key college administrators share the ambition to be part of a four-year 
institution. Their well-intentioned aspirations are many times unconscious ones but 
are still present and a part of the esdsting pressure* Department heads and other 
f«culi.y members are aware of the different academic prestige that accompanies an in- 
structional assignment on a four-year campus . Boards of trustees are confronted with 
expressions from influential citizens and alumni concerning the desire, and perhaps 
legiwimr.w© need, for an expanded' academic program in the local college. In short, 
many constituencies feel that a more complete identification with higher education 
can bo achieved when a two-year institution becomes a senior college. 

light Oj. the economic factors and tne variety of internal and external con- 
stituencies that are to be. considered in a decision about an institution participating 
in academic elevation, an institution-wide concensus needs to be reached. Almost all ■ 
two-year colleges currently need to re-evaluate their institutional objectives and 
go—ls in relation to their role in the structural hierarchy of American higher educa- 
tion. -i-t remains that a change in institutional academic format may possibly be a 
groat disservice to the constituencies involved,' the community area, and higher educa- 



tion itself. 



Summary and conclusions 



The purpose of this study was to provide an indication of tho extent to which 
selected two-year colleges have become four-year institutions. The descriptive in- 
stitutional data wore obtained from the annual issues of tho ' USDS Education Directory ; 
Fart 2.1 Dither Education for the years 1 $$Q ~59 through 1967-68, The survey conducted 
has resulted in several observations, some mor© conclusive than others. First w ill be 
included a response to the three primary questions concerning stability, characteris- 
tics, and rate of change of two-year colleges as raised earlier in the article, 

(l) Do junior colleges actively seek upward extension? No substantial evidence 
was found to support the frequently expressed apprehension that the establishment of 
two-year colleges will necessarily lead to a desire to initiate a four-year bacca- 
laureate degree granting program. In only on© year, 1967-68, did mor© than two per- 
cent of aH two-year colleges eligible for inclusion in the survey seek elevation to 
a senior college status. Thus, it can hardly be insinuated that the junior college, 
by its very nature, is a transitional institution tilth little stability in its aea- 
^denic format . , (2) Do selected institutional characteristics contribute to the pro- 
pensity to seek academe elongation? As would be expected, due in part to legisla- 
tion or state regulations, fewer publicly-supported community colleges extended upward 
as contrasted with the percentage of potential church-related and independent two-year 
colleges involved. In some instances the change to a four-year college was an inte- 
. grated part of the original development plan of upward extending institutions. This 
is particularly true of state-controlled which many times are affected as part of a 
state -wide master plan for higher education. A discernable trend regarding institu- 
tional control is that most future extensions can be expected to occur in the two-year 
church-related institutions. Junior colleges under that sponsorship more actively 
sought vertical extension as compared to independent or state-supported institutions. 

It was also witnessed that an inverse relationship existed between the ©nroHment sia© 
and upward gravitation. That is to say, the siaaHor the enrollment the wore likely 
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tho' possibility of a future expansion of academic offerings to a four-year level 
re^rdloss of tho type of institutional control. The type of student body and aca- 
demic calendar system present at the time of the announced shift in acadomic program- 
ai ns vroro represented in proportion to the prevalence of those characteristics at all 
two-year institutions. Two-year collets located in the Southern Association were 
more involved in vertical extension than any of the other five accrediting asso- 
ciation regions. However, the institutions studied were just as likely to have received 
no regional accreditation at the time of the decision to implement a curricular trans- 
formation. The largest number of the accredited two-year institutions affected first 
offered the junior college level instruction during the early part of this century, 
I92O-I929. Ho particular curricular offering was found more likely to be a epi ©sensed 
in institutions that sought academic elongation. In most instances, over 75 percent, 
the new four-year college retained its previous academic offerings and addea related 

areas of study, 

(3) Has the number of affected two-year institutions increased annually in the 
past decade? Concerning the rapidity of , upward extension, it was found that an average 
of fewer than eight two. year institutions yearly sought a change in academic status, 
or a range of three to nine junior colleges annually except for I967-6S when 13 insti- 
tutions were affected. That rate of annual change in institutional format on the part 
of community colleges can hardly be described as showing a significant ; increase 

in academic extension during the 1958-59 through 1967-63 period. 

In conclusion, it is beyond the observational powers of this investigator -o sug- 
gest that the phenomenon of academic extension of two-year programs will occur on any 
rapid or extended basis in the coming decade. It is recognised that some junior col- 
leges iri.il seek an academic elongation but that many of these, particularly the publicly- 
supported institutions, will be following an earlier agreed upon gravitational design. 

In response to the overriding theme in this article, it is concluded that vhe two ye r 
college is, in effect, a permanent segment of higher education. 
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Table 1; UhnQa;j^£&\by academic year and. s' 
through 1967-68 ■ 



location by 



State 



58-59 59-6O 6O-6I 61-62 62-63 63-64 64-65 85-66 66-67 67-68 Total 



Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dist , of Col, 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Ka ine 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New Hampshire 

New J .-say 

New York 

North Carolina 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

South Carolina 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin Islands 

Virginia 

Totals 
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Table 2 s Descriptive characteristics of two-year institutions — type of control, 
type of student body, enrollment category, and academic calendar, 1958-59 
th' ugh I967-6S 



Institutions 


Total 


58-59 59-60 


60-61 61- 


-62 


62-63 63-64 


64-65 65-66 66-67 


Type of control 
public 


21 


2 


0 


0 


2 


0 


1 


2 


3 


3 


independent 


16 


0 


1 


1 


2 


3 


2 


2 


0 


2 


church 


35 


2 


3 


3 


5 


1 


5 


5 


4 


0 


Type of student body 
men 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


women 


17 


1 


2 


1 


4 


1 


4 


1 


1 


0 


coeducational 


51 


3 


3 


2 


5 


2 


4 


7 


6 


4 


Enrollment category 


Under 500 


33 


3 


4 


0 


3 


2 


7 


4 


2 


2 


500-999 


22 


1 


0 


3 


3 


2 


1 


3 


2 


2 


1 , 000 - 1,499 


6 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


1 , 500 - 1,999 


6 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


Over 2,000 


5 


0 


0 


/ 0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


Academic calendar 


semester 


57 


3 


4 


4 


9 


3 


8 


5 


5 


4 


trimester 


3 


• 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


quarter ' 


12 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


2 


2 


1 






— , 


— 


— - 
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3 

7 



15 

6 

5 



12 

1 



Table 3 1 Two-year institutions by regional accrediting association and, institutions 
without regional accreditation, 1958-59 through 1967-68 



Reg ional association Total 58-59 59-60 60-61 61-62 62-63 63-68 68-65 65-66 66-67 67-63 
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Table 4 s Year junior college work established 
year institutions, 1953-59 through I 967-68 



at/ regionally accredited two* 



Span of years Number of Institutions 



Before 1920 9 
1920-1929 23 
1930-1939 10 
1940-1949 6 
After 1950 2 

Total 50 



Table Curriculums in two-year institutions prior to academic elevation, 1953-59 
through 1967-68 



Curriculum.^ 

terminal-occupational 
(below bachelor's degree) 

liberal arts and general 

liberal arts and general, 
and terminal-occupational 



liberal arts and general, 
and teacher preparatory 

liberal arts and general, 
teacher preparatory, and 
t ominal-oe cupat ional 

professional or technical 

professional or technical, 
and teacher preparatory 



Total 58-59 59-60 60-6l 61-62 62-63 63-64 64-65 65-66 66-67 67- 
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Table St' Revised or expanded curriculum in two-year institutions, after aoaderio elevation 
19. 52-59 through 196?-68 



Curriculum S Total 

liberal arts and general 4 

liberal arts and general, 18 

and terminal-occupational 

primarily teacher preparatory 3 

liberal arts and general, 1? / 

and teacher preparatory / 

/ 

liberal arts and general, 25 

teacher preparatory, and / 

terminal— occupational j 

professional or technical, / 1 

A / 



58-59 59-60 60-61 
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